impression that one gains on visiting an Estonian village
is that these cottages are buried in flowers. And nobody.,
not the village urchins., nor a casual passer-by., would think
of wantonly plucking a flower., or breaking a lilac twig.
Eichfeld knew this not from hearsay; it had been part
of the life of generations of his forebears,, of his family, and
of the surroundings in which he himself had grown up. This
scene was linked in his mind with his earliest consciousness
of his relation to nature; but before this could mature into
a definite world outlook he had to experience much more
than he had done when he left bis village to go out into the
world: the hardships of his youth; his mournful reflections
on the fate of his brother who had been sentenced to death; the
reading of many enlightening and daring books which told of a
life for the millions different from that which had been their
lot for centuries; and the breathing of the free air of the great
country in which the millions had already begun to build
the new life.
The fact that the world outlook that he acquired became
all-absorbing and imperatively moulded his entire ex-
istence is a specific feature of his personal character.
It was unjust that man should be doomed to live on a
black and barren bog.
The bog must not be allowed to triumph over man.
I am trying to find another word with which to designate
the idea and sensation that so powerfully possessed him. Is it
hatred? Indignation? Perhaps it is simply refusal to recognize
the disorder that reigns on earth, combined with confidence
in the almighty power of human labour, which is destined
to transform the earth and beautify it.
In 1920, Eichfeld accompanied the geologist, Professor
P. A. Borisov., on an expedition to Karelia. Scarcely a third
of the land here bore crops, and poor crops at that. Two
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